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L'Egitto al Tempo dei Greci e dei Romani. Di Giacomo Lumbroso. Roma, 
Fratelli Bocca, 1882. 8vo, 204 pp. 

Time was when Italians were the great scholars of Europe, and, though in 
the last two hundred years they have in some respects been outstripped by 
the Germans, the Dutch, and even at times by the English and French, there 
has been no period since the revival of letters when Italy did not contain a few 
men devoted to learning. Unfortunately, however, amid the fanaticism for 
things German that has lately become epidemic in the learned world, Italian 
scholarship, like everything else Italian of any value, has been wellnigh lost 
sight of. The result has been that while the rawest and flimsiest productions 
of new-fledged German doctors have been reviewed and puffed and circulated 
everywhere, the well-weighed works of ripe Italian scholars lie unread and 
unheeded on the shelves of Italian libraries. This is all the more to be deplored 
that ripe Italian scholarship is of a very high order, indeed of a type perhaps 
superior to any other. It is as exact and painstaking as the German without 
being unwieldy or chimerical; elegant as the French without being superficial ; 
as solid as the English without being prosaic, and as comprehensive as the 
Dutch without losing itself in minutiae. In a word, Italian scholars combine 
exhaustive knowledge of facts and texts with correct judgment, well regulated 
imagination, orderly statement, and a clear, manly style of expression. 

Of these characteristics the work before us is a favorable example. Egypt 
in the Time of the Greeks and Romans reads almost like one of Ebers' novels, 
and yet there is hardly a statement in it that is not solidly based upon authori- 
ties, ancient or modern, carefully weighed and often very shrewdly commented 
upon and corrected. The variety of subjects embraced in it may best be seen 
from the titles of the twenty-five chapters into which it is divided. These are 
I. Worship of the Nile. II. Representations of things from the Nile: the 
Palestrina mosaic. III. The Nile from a practical and positive point of view. 
IV. Deserts bounding the Nile valley : Ancient roads. V. Manners and cus- 
toms of travellers in the desert. VI. Southern confines ; Pescennius Niger in 
the Thebaid. VII. Pelusium. VIII. Cyrene. IX. The Egyptians under 
Greek and Roman rule. X. Greek citizenship. XI. The military class. XII. 
Alexandria. XIII. Character of the Alexandrines. XIV. Games and spectacles. 
XV. Worship of Dionysos. XVI. Worship of Serapis. Sacred medicine. 

XVII. Alexander in the Greek romance, The Acts of Alexander the Great. 

XVIII. Worship and priest of Alexander the Great. XIX. Temple and Hymn 
to Augustus. XX. View of Alexandria at the beginning of the Empire. XXI. 
The architect and inscription of the Pharos. XXII. The Necropolis of Alex- 
andria and the mummies of the Middle Ages. XXIII. Hills of broken pottery 
at Alexandria (Monti Testacci). XXIV. Pompey's pillar. XXV. Epilogue. 

The whole chapter upon the worship of the Niie and the ceremonies con- 
nected with it sheds a curious light upon the growth of religious ideas. Towards 
the end of it a tempting suggestion is thrown out as to the meaning of the 
first line of Euripides' Helena: " T&ulov fiiv aide KaMurdp&evoi poai." The 
description of the Palestrina mosaic is very graphic, and well worth consid- 
ering the suggestion (due to E. Q. Visconti) that it was made in imitation of 
the Egyptian carpets, so much prized by the Romans under the Empire. 
Indeed Prof. Lumbroso shows that the influence of Egypt upon the Romans 
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was very much more extensive than is generally supposed, affecting almost 
every sphere of life, action and thought. 

The account of the canals of the Nile, their construction, locality, and the 
officers appointed to take charge of them, is full of curious facts which help us 
to form a picture of life in Egypt in the centuries immediately before and after 
Christ. Who would suspect that the modern Egyptian term Djerme or Germe 
is only the Greek dcapq/M? 1 In chapter IV is collected all the information 
obtainable with respect to the little-visited desert lying between the Nile valley 
and the Red Sea. It contains long extracts from the MS journal of Matt. Bert 
and Raffenau-Delile, who visited this desert in 1800. This journal was long 
supposed to have been lost, but was discovered by Prof. Lumbroso in the King's 
library at Turin. According to this, it appears that there still exist consider- 
able remains of the old Roman roads that crossed the desert, with their v(1f>ev//a-a 
or castle-like watering stations. 

Passing over several chapters we come to the ninth, which describes the con- 
dition of the native Egyptians under the Greeks and Romans. And what a 
condition ! As we read the details of it, we ask ourselves : Is it possible for a 
conquering people to be just? And to think that this condition has lasted for 
considerably over two thousand years ! Whether ruled by Ptolemy, Caesar, 
Khalif, Sultan or Khedive, the poor Egyptians have always been the same 
down-trodden, suffering people ; and their future, alas ! looks no brighter than 
their past. Vae victis ! 

The Greek settlers in Egypt, as described in Chapter X, present the same 
phenomena that Greek settlers in all regions did — personal selfishness, social 
corruption, political injustice and tyranny. It is sad to think that the most 
gifted people that the world ever saw should, when they lost the instinct of 
liberty, have sunk into depths of moral debasement which it is almost impos- 
sible to fathom. As we read Prof. Lumbroso's account of social life in Alexan- 
dria, we seem to be reading an account of Naples under the Bourbons. And 
even at this hour Naples suffers the awful consequences of being a Greek 
colony. If the Greek settlers were bad, the foreign military class described in 
Chapter XI were certainly no better. 

The remaining chapters treat mainly of Alexandria, its buildings, public 
works, people, amusements, library, light-house, necropolis, etc., etc. Alexan- 
dria was in many respects the Paris of the ancient world and the Alexandrines 
were its Parisians. Prof. Lumbroso's account of both is most vivid and telling, 
but by no means flattering to the latter. In Chapter XIII he gives a very 
shrewd interpretation of a passage from Lampridius, which hitherto has baffled 
scholars. It is this : " Vokbat (Alexander Severus) videri originem de Romano- 
rum gente trahe, quia eum pudebat Syrum did, maxime quod quodam tempore festo 
ut solent Antiochenses, vEgyptii, Alexandrini lacessiverant eum convitiolis?' 
After quoting the opinions, suggestions and Teutonic guesses of the various 
editors, he proposes simply to omit the comma after Antiochenses, which omis- 

*As Siopyfljua is not in Liddell and Scott, some of the readers of the Journal may like to know 
that this strange word occurs in Procop, de Aedif. 6, 1, p. 109 A . . . es AejajSovs o'e top 
Ai-yuiTTiOf citop . . . /xerajStjSao'apTes, ovajrep Ka\etv 8 lapy p.ar a vtvop-iKaaiv KT€. Professor 
Sophocles in his lexicon s. v. evidently identifies the modern Egyptian with the Greek word, 
for he adds : 'The modern Egyptian jcrm has usually two large lateen-sails.' — B . L. G. 
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sion makes the last clause mean, " On a certain festal occasion (carnival) those 
Egyptian Antiochenes, the Alexandrines had jibed him." This gives just the 
sense required, and Prof. Lumbroso shows that the Antiochenes were as 
famous in ancient times for their rude jibes as the Sachsenhauser are at the 
present day, and that the Alexandrines were not far, if anything, behind them. 
Very apt is the quotation from Ausonius respecting Antioch and Alexandria : 
" Ambarum locus unus . . . Turbida vulgo 
Utraque, et amentis populi male sana tumultu." 

The amusements of the Alexandrines, described in Chap. XIV, bespeak a 
people of brutal and depraved tastes. It seems they had great skill in training 
animals to all sorts of humanlike accomplishments. They had elephants who 
could speak Greek and write (hieroglyphics ?), and monkeys who could dance 
the Pyrrhic, drive tandem, and read! Prof. Lumbroso makes it evident that 
many of the most barbarous amusements to which the Romans of the empire 
gave themselves up were direct importations from Alexandria. 

In no way superior to their amusements were the religious ceremonies of the 
Alexandrines. Their chief divinities seem to have been the god of drunkenness 
(Dionysos), the god of quack medicine (Serapis), and their own dissolute kings. 
The Roman practice of divinizing emperors was plainly borrowed from the 
Alexandrines. Very curious is the story told of how the Christians, when they 
got the upper hand, transferred the healing sanctuary of Serapis to the Saints 
Cyrus and John and continued the quackery on their own behalf, to the great 
disgust of the regular physicians. It seems the saints were homoeopaths, while 
the Asklepiads were allopaths — which perhaps explains the mutual jealousy. 1 

In Chapter XVII Prof. Lumbroso shows that the Greek romance The Acts of 
Alexander the Great, though untrustworthy is regard to the facts of the hero's 
life, was written by some one well acquainted with Alexandria, and is, there- 
fore, of great value in connection with the topography of. that city, whose ex- 
tent appears to have been at one time almost equal to that of London. The 
account of the worship rendered to Alexander and Augustus is repulsively in- 
teresting. Chapter XX, entitled View of Alexandria at the beginning of the 
empire, contains many curious pieces of information, among them this, that the 
two obelisks, the one of which has recently been removed to London and the 
other to New York, were conected with the Kaicapeuxv , or temple of Caesar 
Epibaterios (i. e. Augustus). 

In Chapter XXI the author throws cold water upon the story told by Lou- 
kian respecting the inscription on the Pharos at Alexandria. He is possibly 
right ; but his explanation of the origin of the story seems to us in the very 
highest degree fanciful and improbable. 

It is curious to learn (Chap. XXI) that the term NfKpoTro/Uf, now so common, 
was not used in ancient times except to designate the great cemetery of Alex- 
andria, and that the old name for mummy, namely gdbbara, was originally the 
Arabic name for the same spot. Mummy itself, it seems, comes from the 
Arabic mum meaning wax. Prof. Lumbroso quotes authorities to show that 
the tombs of Alexandria were rifled of their mummies in the middle ages. 

iThe writer was present some years ago at the great festival of the miraculously healing 
Panagia in the island of Tenos, and can testify that priestly quackery is as much alive now in 
the Greek Church as it was in the early centuries. 
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The author thinks a good deal of light might be thrown upon the commerce 
of Alexandria if the monti testacci which still exist near the city were opened 
and their contents examined, and those who know M. Dumont's work upon the 
inscribed handles of earthenware jars found in the neighborhood of Athens 
will agree with him. After relating all that is known concerning " Pompey's 
pillar," he finds it, of course, " a misnomer"; but cannot determine "quale sia 
stato propriamente il posto, lo scopo e l'integro aspetto del monumento nella 
citta antica." The book closes with a quotation from Chateaubriand. 

Pending the general ignorance of Italian on the part of English and Ameri- 
can scholars, it would, we think, be well worth while to translate this enter- 
taining book into English. 

Thomas Davidson. 



Reale Accademia dei Lincei (Anno CCLXXIX, 1881-2). L'Omelia di Giacomo 
di Sarug sul Battesimo di Costantino Imperatore pubblicata, tradotta ed 
annotata da Arthur L. Frothingham, Jun. Roma, coi tipi Salviucci, 
1882. 
Jacob, or James, of Sarug (A. D. 452-521), bishop of Batna in Mesopotamia, is 
one of those voluminous Syriac writers whose works have little present intrinsic 
value, but great incidental importance, from a linguistic, historical, or critical 
point of view. Ecclesiastically (a quality never to be lost sight of in a Syriac 
author) he was orthodox ; or, as we should put it, he adopted all the superstitions 
and corruptions that were catholic in his time. All the writings fathered upon 
him number 763 ; but the genuine are only 231. Of these, two noted ones were 
a liturgy and one of the (seven) rituals of baptism in use among the Syrian 
churches. The rest were epistles and homilies ; the Syriac homily being regu- 
larly a sort of sermon in verse, like Young's Night Thoughts, or Pollock's Course 
of Time. The Homily on the Baptism of Constantine, now first published by 
Mr. Frothingham, is extant in two MSS, one in the Vatican (10th cent.), the other 
in the Brit. Mus. (9th cent.?), besides a fragment in the Bodleian. These MSS are 
well described by Mr. Frothingham, who takes the Vatican MS as the basis of 
his printed text, emending it once or twice, and very slightly, from the Brit, 
Mus. MS. It is the most complete; it is dated probably A. D. 919; and its 
written character is the Serta, or that used by the Jacobites and Maronites, 

The editing and printing of the Syriac text appear to be very well done. 
Even the misprints are rare. If the editor has noted all the difficult or appa- 
rently erroneous spots of the MS, the original script must be exceedingly plain 
and correct. Once in the printing the first nun is changed to 3. yud in the name 
Constantine ; and scarcely anything worse appears in the text. The criti- 
cal annotations, giving the variant readings of the Brit. Mus. MS and the 
Bodl. fragment, show great care, and are full of important matter. The varia- 
tions which they present leave no doubt that the original composition (as in 
the case of modern songs and hymns) was unscrupulously altered to suit the 
taste of each editor or copyist. The alterations, however, do little harm; and 
in one or two instances they clear up a difficulty in the Vatican text. In print- 
ing the variant readings, the diacritic points have not been treated with the 
same care as those in the text — unless, indeed, the MSS themselves were some- 
times deficient. 



